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NORWAY’S  GREAT  PREACHER  AND  POET 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  the  Rev.  John  Beveridge,  M.B.E.,  B.D. 

Knight  of  St.  Olaf  (Norway). 

In  Norway  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  most  popular  poet  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  preachers  was  Fetter  Dass.  His  father,  Pieter 
Pieterson  Dass  or  Dun  das,  was  a Scotsman,  possibly  a Dundonian,  who 
for  religious  reasons  had  left  his  native  land  in  1630.  He  had  arrived 
that  year  from  Dundee  in  Bergen  ; and  on  April  13th,  1635,  he  was 
placed  on  the  Burgess  Roll  of  that  important  town.  He  called  himself 
Dass  ; but  after  his  death  all  the  members  of  his  family,  except  the 
eldest  son,  reverted  to  the  name  Dimdas. 

This  Scottish  exile  in  1640  married  Maren  Falch,  through  whom  he 
became  connected  with  some  of  the  best  known  Norwegian  families. 
She  was  the  heiress  of  property  in  the  North  of  Norway  and  there,  at 
Helgeland,  they  made  their  home.  Their  first  child  was  Fetter  Dass, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  ; and  he,  except  during  the  years  1660 
to  1669,  when  he  was  being  educated  at  Bergen  and  Copenhagen,  was  to 
spend  the  whole  of  his  life  in  Helgeland  where  he  had  been  bom.  The 
father  died  when  Petter  was  only  seven  years  old  ; and  when  his  mother 
contracted  a second  marriage  the  lad  went  to  live  with  an  aunt  who  was 
the  wife  of  Sheriff  Hansen  of  Target.  There  he  met  his  cousin,  Peter 
Jespersen,  a boy  of  his  own  age.  The  two  cousins  went  to  school  together 
and  became  friends  for  life.  In  1659  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  paid  one 
of  his  periodical  visitations  to  the  parish  and,  according  to  custom,  he 
examined  all  the  clergy  and  all  the  children.  Bishop  Bredal  was  known 
to  be  very  strict  on  these  occasions,  and  at  one  place,  where  the  minister 
and  curates  were  reluctant  to  face  the  ordeal,  they  had  to  be  specially 
summoned  ; and  in  another  parish  the  children  all  kept  away.  But 
things  went  well  on  this  visitation,  which  was  a red-letter  day  for  the  two 
cousins  at  least.  Probably  Bishop  Bredal  never  previously  had  the 
opportunity  of  catechising  two  such  clever  lads — the  one  to  become  a 
brilliant  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Confessor  of  the  Danish  king,  the  other 
to  be  the  renowned  Priest  of  Alstadhaug  and  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
century.  If  the  bishop  was  pleased  with  the  boys  they  were  evidently 
not  less  pleased  with  him,  for  from  that  time  they  resolved  to  become 
priests  and  perhaps  bishops. 

In  the  following  year  the  cousins  parted  for  a time,  Jesperson  going 
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to  the  Cathedral  School  at  Trondhjem  and  Dass  to  the  corresponding 
School  at  Bergen,  a town  where  he  had  several  relatives.  The  minister 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Bergen  was  Ambrosius  Hardenbreck,  remark- 
able for  his  popular  preaching  and  his  pastoral  fidelity.  His  wife  was 
Dorothea  Engelbret,  the  most  famous  hymn  composer  of  those  days. 
She  took  an  interest  in  the  young  student  who  sang  in  the  choir,  and  she 
helped  to  make  his  Bergen  days  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Thereafter 
Dass  was  always  a welcome  guest  at  Hardenbreck’s  parsonage ; and  many 
of  his  poetical  epistles  show  what  a friendly  relationship  existed  between 
the  families.  Some  of  Dass’s  songs  and  hymns  were  sung  to  Dorothea’s 
tunes. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Dass  left  Bergen  for  Copenhagen  where  he 
matriculated  at  the  University  in  1666  as  Petrus  Petri  Dassius.  There 
he  came  imder  the  influence  of  Jens  Justesen,  the  student’s  chaplain,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  lived  as  he  taught.  This  great  idealist  gathered 
the  students  about  him  to  such  a degree  that  a special  church  was  erected 
for  them.  Quite  manifestly  a very  deep  religious  impression  was  made 
on  Dass  during  these  student  days  at  Copenhagen  by  the  warm  Christian 
preaching  and  personality  of  the  student’s  chaplain. 

When  Dass  became  a student  at  Copenhagen  University  the  minimum 
period  of  study  for  a degree  was  two  years,  or  one  year  if  the  man  had 
attended  a foreign  university  and  had  obtained  a satisfactory  certificate 
therefrom.  Dass’s  cousin,  Jespersen,  went  to  Oxford  for  a term,  and  his 
attendance  certificate  there  was  signed  “ Bened.  Cooper,  Universatatis 
Oxoniensis,  Bibliotecar  ” and  dated  15th  March,  1670.  Peter  Jespersen 
kept  a diary,  which  became  historical,  and  he  records  that  at  the  New 
College  the  learned  Doctor  lectured  “ wearing  a red  scarlet  hood.”  He 
also  refers  to  a kind  of  miracle,  made  in  the  king’s  presence  on  the  Thames, 
when  in  rough  weather  a big  boat  came  sailing  up  against  the  tide.  This 
was  effected  under  the  deck  with  instruments  ‘ ‘ cujus  pressione  exsurgebat 
vis  venti.” 

We  do  not  know  of  any  visits  paid  by  Pieter  Pieterson  Dimdas  to  his 
native  land  after  he  settled  in  Norway  as  an  exile  in  1630.  He  died  when 
his  son  was  a mere  child  ; and  so  Petter  Dass  never  crossed  the  North 
Sea  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  kinsfolk  in  Scotland.  Had  the  father 
lived  longer  he  might  have  sent  his  son  to  St.  Andrews  University  for  a 
session  or  two.  There  were  other  Scots  who  left  their  country  about 
that  period  for  their  faith’s  sake  ; and  in  the  West  of  Norway  some  of 
these  able  and  intelligent  men  rose  to  positions  of  high  importance  and 
exercised  a worthy  moral  and  religious  influence.  And  some  Norwegian 
students  who  came  to  Scottish  Universities  carried  back  with  them  very 
pronounced  Reformed  and  Calvinistic  views  to  their  Lutheran  land. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Bergen  Cathdreal,  Torleiv 
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Steinhardson,  had  been  a student  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1653  the  Cathedral 
Chapter  gave  him  leave  and  financial  assistance  for  further  study  there. 
After  his  return  to  Bergen  he  did  not  conceal  his  Calvinistic  sentiments. 
Kort  Aslakson,  another  student  from  Bergen,  came  in  1599  to  Scotland 
and  studied  both  at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  After  his  return  to 
Norway  in  1607  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Th.D.  at  Copenhagen  and  was 
appointed  to  a professorship  ; and  he  was  twice  elected  as  Rector  of  the 
University.  And  Hendrik  Miltzow,  bom  at  Bergen  in  1600,  studied  for 
three  years  at  Edinburgh.  In  1607  he  became  minister  at  Vossevangen 
and,  later.  Dean  of  Hardanger.  His  son  became  a famous  ecclesiastical 
historian  and  was  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  Fetter  Dass.  And 
during  the  present  century  three  Norwegians  have  studied  at  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  Johan  N.  Storen,  who  is  now  the  Bishop  of  Nidaros 
(Trondheim)  ; Henrik  Roisland,  one  of  the  foremost  ministers  of  the 
Free  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (Fresbyterian),  has  been  Moderator 
several  times  ; and  L.  C.  T.  Schtibeler,  who  is  now  minister  of  Frogner, 
one  of  the  most  important  charges  in  Oslo. 

Dass  the  Freacher. 

At  the  close  of  his  University  course  Dass  returned  home  to  Helgoland. 
In  1673  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  and  then  resident  curate  at  Nesne, 
an  annexe  to  the  important  parish  of  Alstadhaug.  There  his  abilities 
and  work  were  so  recognised  that  when  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  main 
parish  in  1689  he  was  promoted,  and  at  Alstadhaug,  that  commanding 
post,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  parish  was  very  large  and  consisted  mainly  of  islands  lying  well 
out  into  the  ocean,  only  a degree  or  so  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Much 
of  the  minister’s  life  was  spent  in  pastoral  journeys  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
He  owned  several  boats  for  his  parish  work  and  the  needs  of  his  home  ; 
and  he  had  a ship  capable  of  facing  passages  to  Trondhjem  or  even  the 
650  mile  voyage  to  Bergen.  Dass  seems  to  have  been  as  capable  a skipper 
of  his  boats  as  he  was  a watchful  pastor  of  his  flock.  In  the  contiguous 
parishes,  north  and  south,  were  two  ministers  who  were  not  only  neigh- 
bours, but  faithful  friends.  The  three  were  commonly  called  the  Monks 
of  St.  Feter’s  (Dass)  Order. 

The  parsonage  of  Alstadhaug  was  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  high- 
way ; and  its  doors  were  ever  open  day  and  night.  Travellers,  rich  or 
poor,  received  a ready  welcome,  and  the  news  they  brought  was  deemed 
reward  enough  for  the  abundant  hospitality  given.  Fetter  Dass  was 
remarkably  generous,  and  whenever  people  were  in  difficulty  they  came 
to  him  and  found  in  him  a good  counsellor  and  friend.  A capable,  sober, 
and  industrious  man  was  never  refused  a loan  or  a gift ; and  when  Dass  died 
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there  were  loans  amounting  to  several  hundreds  of  pounds  still  due  to 
him.  In  the  three  famine  years,  1696-98,  when  the  crops  completely 
failed,  the  minister  of  Alstadhaug  gave  away  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  poor,  and  many  families  were  thus  saved  from  starvation 
that  otherwise  might  have  perished. 

As  a preacher  Dass  was  renowned  far  and  wide,  and  on  his  own  people 
and  in  neighbouring  parishes  his  sermons  had  a great  effect.  The  parish 
of  Stegen  had  a bad  reputation  on  account  of  the  vice  and  violence 
rampant  there.  Some  of  Dass’s  own  people  occasionally  went  to  Stegen 
to  see  if  what  folk  said  about  the  place  was  true.  Once  when  Dass  was 
preaching  in  the  church  of  that  parish  the  building  was  crowded,  but  he 
had  hardly  begun  his  sermon  when  the  people  covered  their  ears  that  they 
might  not  hear  his  denunciation  of  their  wickedness.  However,  they 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  listen  ; and  when  he  warned  them  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  or  God  would  withhold  his  blessings 
from  them  and  treat  them  as  idolaters,  they  became  seriously  alarmed 
and  turned  over  a new  leaf.  Tradition  says  that  thereafter  the  devil 
deserted  Stegen,  for  he  could  no  longer  get  the  people  to  do  his  will. 

One  spring  there  was  a great  plague  of  caterpillars  in  the  district  of 
Alstadhaug,  and  the  good  priest  summoned  the  folk  to  a prayer  meeting 
in  the  church  to  plead  for  deliverance.  God  gave  an  immediate  answer, 
for  as  the  congregation  skailed  they  found  the  air  filled  with  birds  that 
quickly  cleared  the  parish  of  the  plague.  Then  on  one  occasion  there  was 
a terrible  thimderstorm  that  lasted  for  several  days,  and  the  people 
began  to  think  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  Dass  ordered  the 
church  bell  to  be  rimg,  and  the  folk  hurried  from  their  homes  to  the  House 
of  God.  Then  the  minister  preached  such  a comforting  sermon  that  their 
spirits  were  quite  restored.  Before  the  end  of  the  service  the  storm  ceased 
and  the  sim  shone  warmly  from  a clear  sky.  These  two  incidents  made  a 
deep  impression  on  all  the  folk  and  established  their  minister’s  reputation 
as  a power  with  God  for  them  and  a power  over  the  devil. 

There  are  innumerable  testimonies  that  Dass  was  not  only  a powerful 
and  evangelical  preacher,  but  also  a devoted  pastor  and  a kindly  f^iend^ 
a patriarchal  personality  respected  by  all  and  beloved  by  his  flock.  A 
portrait  of  him  was  painted  when  he  was  37,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a very 
good  likeness.  It  hangs  in  the  church  at  Melhus  of  which  his  cousin, 
Darre,  was  the  incumbent.  Dass  had  gone  to  pay  him  a visit,  but  had 
given  no  notice  as  to  when  he  might  be  expected.  He  arrived  on  a Sunday 
morning  when  all  the  people  were  in  the  church.  A Norwegian  minister, 
except  when  engaged  on  clerical  duty,  wears  no  distinctive  garb,  and  so 
when  he  entered  the  church  no  one  but  the  officiating  minister  recognised 
him.  When  he  began  to  sing  his  fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one  to  the  stranger.  He  spent  some  time  at  the  parsonage  with 
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the  Darres,  and  he  became  a great  favourite  among  the  people.  Dass 
enjoyed  his  visit  so  much  that  he  presented  the  picture  of  himself,  the 
only  one  in  existence,  to  Melhus  Church.  There  it  still  remains,  although 
time  and  again  the  people  of  Alstadhaug  have  pled  for  the  privilege  of 
having  the  portrait  of  their  famous  minister  hanging  in  the  church  where 
he  laboured  so  faithfully. 

When  Dass  reached  the  age  of  53  his  constant  exposure  to  storms  and 
the  sea  brought  on  rheumatic  and  other  pains  which  greatly  reduced  his 
vitality,  and  his  eyesight  began  to  fail.  In  one  of  his  poems,  written  at 
this  time  and  dedicated  to  his  congregation,  he  described  his  life  and  told 
how  God’s  grace  had  followed  him  all  the  way  from  his  cradle  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  and  he  closed  with  an  affecting  prayer  for  their  moral  and 
eternal  weal. 

On  one  occasion  he  said  to  his  people  : “I  know  very  well  what  you 
want  ; you  would  like  me  to  live  a hundred  years.”  If  that  was  their 
wish  they  did  not  get  it,  for  Fetter  Dass  only  lived  to  be  sixty-one  ; but 
his  name  and  fame  live  on.  Few  Norwegians  have  had  such  an  enduring 
reputation  and  esteem  as  this  Norse  son  of  a Scottish  father.  It  was 
through  his  wonderful  personality,  his  genial  nature,  and  his  gifts  as  a 
preacher  that  Dass  was  renowned  in  his  great  parish  and  far  beyond  it. 
But  he  was  a great  poet  too,  and  he  made  use  of  his  poetical  faculties  as 
few  preachers  have  ever  done. 


Dass  the  Foet. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  far  northern  region  were,  as  a rule,  poorly 
educated.  Bibles  were  scarce  and  dear  ; and  naturally  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  was  far  from  good.  The  occasional  verses  which  the  minister 
had  written  for  births  and  bridals  and  burials  were  so  highly  prized, 
learned  by  heart,  and  passed  on,  that  he  thought  he  might  get  more 
religious  knowledge  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  his  folk  if  he  rendered  some 
passages  of  the  Bible  into  verse  that  might  be  sung.  The  success  of  his 
early  efforts  encouraged  him,  and  before  his  pen  was  laid  down  for  the 
last  time  in  1707  he  had  versified  the  Books  of  Ruth,  Esther  and  Judith, 
the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and  the  whole  of  Luther’s  Catechism.  Welhaven, 
Norway’s  great  poet  of  last  century,  has  asserted  that  Dass  possessed 
not  a little  of  the  golden  simplicity  of  Homer.  That  term,  golden  simpli- 
city, is  the  one  that  best  fits  the  spirit  of  Dass’s  religious  poems,  of  which 
there  exists  a large  and  comprehensive  collection.  His  Gospel  Songs 
contains  a singable  text  for  every  single  service  in  the  church  year.  The 
most  popular  of  all  his  works  seems  to  have  been  the  series  of  questions 
and  answers  of  Luther’s  Catechism.  These  religious  poems  had  a tre- 
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mendous  circulation  over  the  whole  country  and  were  issued  in  many 
editions.  Even  a century  after  the  death  of  Dass  there  were  ministers 
who  testified  that  these  songs  continued  to  exercise  a beneficent  influence 
on  their  people's  knowledge  and  moral  life.  The  songs  were  often  written 
to  familiar  folk-times,  but  oftener  still  the  hymns  called  forth  new 
melodies,  and  there  survive  to-day  as  many  of  these  original  Dass  tunes 
for  Dass’s  songs  alone  as  of  all  other  Norse  poets  put  together. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  Dass’s  hymns  have  been  rendered  into 
English.  Here  then  is  a translation  of  one  of  the  seven  hymns  by  our 
poet  preacher  contained  in  the  revised  version  of  the  H5mnary  of  the 
Norwegian  Church.  It  has  been  chosen  because  it  is  sung  to  one  of 
Norway’s  old  folk-tunes  that  goes  back  to  an  undated  past.  The  hymn 
has  to  us  an  imfamiliar  rhythm,  and  that  has  somewhat  cramped  the 
translator.  Here  it  is  : 


Petter  Dass'^  Hymn 

TKe  Glori|  ol"  God 


-J— -cj- 


d 


O f TKi|  C]lo-ri|  sinq  we  viow,  O lyOyd.  ; Be  Tlai^  Yiame  Ikro' 


,1  J cJ  P N'  J j j I r r F I*  r I r 


all  ike  eavik  a - doi’'d  ; Eel  cv'-ry -wkere  Hands  Be  rais'd  In prai^er;TOioeS 


r ^ p r p 


i 


:* 


rais'd  in  SoMcj.  Praises  loitd  and  lonc^  Be  oul  - poured 


THE  GLORY  OF  GOD. 


Of  Thy  Glory  sing  we  now,  O Lord, 
Be  Thy  Name  through  all  the  earth 
adored  ; 

Let  every  where 
Hands  be  raised  in  prayer, 
Voices  raised  in  song. 

Praises  loud  and  long 
Be  outpoured. 


God  is  God  though  earth  a desert  lay, 
God  is  God,  though  all  men  pass  away ; 
Though  nations  wane. 

Yet  our  God  doth  reign  ; 

Starry  hosts  on  high. 

Thronging  through  the  sky, 

Own  His  sway. 


Highest  hiU  and  deepest  dale  shall  sever. 
Earth  and  heaven  shall  pass  away  for  ever 
In  endless  night ; 

But,  like  morning  bright 
Flooding  all  the  skies. 

See  His  Kingdom  rise 
Waning  never. 
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But  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  his  poetical  works  was 
Nordlands  Trompet,  which  gives  a comprehensive  description  of  the 
scenery,  life,  customs,  and  characteristics  of  Northern  Norway.  The 
poet’s  secure  Christian  creed  and  harmonious  religious  faith  appear  in 
practically  every  page  of  the  book.  Norway’s  great  literary  giant  of 
modem  times,  Bjbmstjeme  Bjomson,  recommended  every  traveller  to 
the  North  of  Norway  to  carry  Nordlands  Trompet  with  him  ; and  that 
advice  holds  good  even  to-day.  This  also  may  be  said  of  it,  that  it  is 
the  only  poetical  work  from  the  seventeenth  century  that  can  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  still.  And  so  the  book  is  not  dead  ; and  the 
memory  of  its  author  survives  yet  in  his  native  land,  especially  in  that 
region  which  he  delineated  so  well  and  where  he  himself  was  bom  and 
lived  and  laboured.  The  fame  of  Fetter  Dass  as  Norway’s  first  real  poet 
in  modem  times  is  univerally  acknowledged. 


Dass  the  Wizard. 

When  Fetter  Dass  was  commencing  his  studies  for  the  ministry  in 
Norway  in  1660  the  great  Covenanting  chapter  in  Scottish  Church  history 
was  also  opening.  In  many  lands  that  was  a period  of  intense  religious 
feeling,  of  bigotry,  of  hatred,  of  heresy,  and  of  much  superstition.  In 
Norway  belief  in  witches  and  warlocks  and  those  who  had  deliberate 
dealings  with  the  devil,  was  rampant  ; but  there  was  no  fanatical  persecu- 
tion of  the  culprits,  no  drowning  of  warlocks  or  burning  of  witches,  as  in 
Scotland. 

At  this  period,  then.  Fetter  Dass  was  the  greatest  preacher  in  the 
North  of  Norway  ; he  was  the  most  famous  poet  and  singer  of  the  century  ; 
and  he  was  facile  princeps  in  another  domain.  Here,  however,  we  pass 
from  authentic  history  to  tradition  and  legend  ; and  we  find  the  great 
poet  and  preacher  regarded  also  as  the  Frince  of  Necromancy.  The  tales 
told  of  him  are  as  well  authenticated  and  tmstworthy  as  any  such  stories 
ever  were  or  are.  It  is  thus  as  a legendary  appendix  to  our  historical 
sketch  of  Dass  that  we  give  a few  examples  of  these  tales  from  a countless 
collection.  But  we  have  a warning  to  give.  When  there  are  many  tradi- 
tions about  a famous  man  it  is  common  for  incidents  first  told  of  other 
people  elsewhere  to  be  attributed  to  him.  Frobably  Dass  has  got  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  other  men’s  supposed  experiences  ; but  it  can  with 
safety  be  said  that  his  narne  is  associated  with  more  necromantic  tales 
in  Norway  than  that  of  any  other  man.  Now  we  enter  on  this  domain. 

By  the  credulous  it  was  believed  of  Dass,  as  of  some  other  priests 
who  were  fond  of  books  and  who  knew  more  than  their  Fatemoster, 
that  whilst  he  had  been  a student  at  Copenhagen  University  he  had 
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also  studied  at  the  Black  Art  School  at  Wittenberg.  The  Norwegians 
have  a term  for  the  students  of  a year  or  class.  The  name  is  kuld,  which 
means  a clutch  or  hatch  of  birds.  The  teacher  of  the  Black  School  was, 
of  course,  the  devil,  familiarly  known  as  Old  Eric.  He  only  allowed 
twelve  pupils  in  a kuld  ; and,  as  a compound  fee  for  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, he  claimed  for  himself  the  last  of  the  men  whose  turn  it  was  to 
come  up  for  examination.  Fetter  Dass  was  the  last  in  his  kuld  ; but 
he  had  learned  so  much  from  his  teacher  that  he  fooled  Old  Eric  by  sending 
in  his  shadow  for  the  exit  examination.  The  loss  of  his  shadow  never 
seems  to  have  been  an  inconvenience  to  the  famous  preacher  and  poet. 

The  common  folk  said  that  wherever  Dass  went  he  carried  with  him 
the  Black  Book  he  got  at  Wittenberg.  This  book  was  reputed  to  be  the 
Sixth  Book  of  Moses,  which  was  kept  out  of  the  Bible  because  “ it  was 
not  of  the  faith.”  The  difference  between  priests  who  have  the  Black 
Book  and  ordinary  warlocks  is  that  the  priests  only  do  good  with  the 
magic  powers  the  Book  gives  them,  whilst  the  warlocks  just  run  the  devil’s 
errands.  The  possession  of  the  Book  enabled  one  to  let  loose  the  devil 
and  to  use  him  for  a particular  purpose,  and  to  bind  him  again  at  pleasure. 
It  was  a very  dangerous  thing  for  anyone  who  was  not  initiated  to  look 
into  the  Book  ; for,  if  he  happened  to  learn  the  words  that  loosed  the 
devil  and  did  not  know  the  formula  to  bind  him  again,  then  Old  Eric 
soon  had  the  sinner  in  his  clutches. 

The  story  is  told  that  at  Alstadhaug  parsonage  there  was  a serving 
maid  who  found  the  Black  Book  one  morning  vmder  Dass’s  pillow.  She 
lighted  on  the  passage  that  conjured  up  the  devil  and  repeated  the  fateful 
words.  He  came  at  once  and  wanted  to  know  what  she  wished.  At 
sight  of  him  she  lost  her  wits  and  screamed,  for  he  came  at  her  with  his 
claws.  Fetter  Dass  heard  the  scream  and  appeared  just  in  time  to  speak 
the  words  that  saved  her  and  sent  the  devil  to  his  quarters. 

Like  other  ministers  of  Northern  Norway  Fetter  Dass  added  to  his 
income  by  engaging  in  the  cod  fishing  during  the  season.  He  had  a boat 
equipped  with  the  necessary  gear,  and  he  sometimes  accompanied  his 
men  for  part  of  the  time.  Once  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  a sixth 
man  to  make  up  the  crew,  so  Dass  called  up  the  devil  to  act  as  a fisher. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  did  not  know  who  the  new  man  was,  but  he  made 
himself  quite  agreeable  to  the  others.  However,  one  day,  when  they 
had  for  dinner  some  mash  that  was  not  to  their  liking,  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, ” I think  the  devil  must  have  made  this  mash  ! ” Old  Eric 
ceinnot  endure  to  hear  his  own  name  spoken  ; so  he  jumped  up  and  left 
the  table  in  a temper.  He  went  to  Dass  and  complained  that  most  of  the 
crew  kept  nagging  him  and  he  would  not  go  fishing  with  them  any  longer. 
Fetter  offered  to  release  him  from  his  engagement  if  he  would  do  some- 
thing else.  He  consented  ; and  Dass  sent  him  to  make  five  fathoms  of 
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rope  with  loose  sand.  He  began  to  twine  the  sand  into  rope  but  found 
that  it  would  not  hold  together.  So  he  went  to  Fetter  and  begged  for 
pitch  with  which  to  bind  the  sand.  But  the  priest  would  not  consent, 
for  he  knew  that  Old  Eric  might  then  complete  the  task  ; and  the  devil 
had  just  to  go  back  to  the  fishing  and  endure  the  chafiing  of  the  crew. 

On  one  occasion  Dass  was  going  off  on  a pastoral  visitation,  but  he 
had  forgotten  to  bind  the  devil.  After  he  had  set  out,  a man  came  to 
the  parsonage  and  asked  Mrs.  Dass  what  work  there  was  for  him  to  do. 
She  shrewdly  suspected  who  he  was,  and  so  she  told  him  to  go  down  to 
the  shore  and  empty  all  the  water  out  of  the  creek.  Old  Eric  scowled 
as  he  went  off.  He  seized  a fishing  boat  with  which  to  bale  away  the  sea. 
As  Fetter  was  returning  from  his  journey  he  saw  the  water  in  front  of 
the  house  spouting  and  splashing  frightfully.  Immediately  realising 
what  had  happened  he  landed  some  distance  away  from  the  jetty  ; and 
the  devil  ceased  baling  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  priest  had  out- 
witted him  again. 

For  some  reason  or  another  Dass  often  went  to  the  churchyard  at 
night,  and  nobody  dared  to  follow  him  to  see  what  he  was  after.  So  Finn, 
the  servant  boy,  determined  to  give  the  minister  a fright.  One  dark 
night  he  shrouded  himself  in  a large  white  sheet  and  hid  among  the 
tombs.  Soon  after,  the  minister  appeared  and  walked  straight  over  to 
the  spot  where  Finn  was  standing  and  called  out,  “ Who  are  you  ? ” 
Finn  would  not  or  could  not  utter  a word,  and  he  began  to  sink  into  the 
soil.  Dass  waited  xmtil  Finn  was  up  to  the  knees  in  the  ground  and  then 
again  demanded  in  angry  tones,  “ Who  are  you  ? ” The  boy  was  still 
tongue-tied,  and  not  a word  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  then  he  continued 
to  sink  until  the  soil  was  up  to  his  neck  ; and  when  the  minister  gave 
Finn  a last  chance  he  blurted  out  his  name.  Fetter  repeated  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  and  so  Finn  was  delivered  from  the  pit. 

But  the  best  of  all  the  Fetter  Dass  legends  is  this.  King  Christian  V 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  had  heard  many  stories  about  the  priest  of 
Alstadhaug  and  how  he  could  make  the  devil  do  his  bidding.  To  test 
the  minister’s  powers  he  sent  word  to  Dass  commanding  him  to  come  to 
Copenhagen,  more  than  looo  miles  away,  to  conduct  service  in  the 
Cathedral  there  at  nine  o’clock  on  Christmas  morning.  He  had  given 
instructions  that  the  command  was  not  to  arrive  at  Alstadhaug  till 
Christmas  Eve.  When  Fetter  got  the  message  he  knew  what  to  do. 
He  took  a hearty  supper,  and  then  went  into  his  study  and  locked  the 
door.  Having  got  ready  his  priestly  robes  and  donned  his  warmest 
travelling  gear  he  seated  himself  on  a saddle  and  got  out  his  Black  Book  and 
called  up  the  devil.  Old  Eric  came  with  a rush  and  exclaimed,  “ What 
do  you  want  now  ? ” Dass  replied,  “You  must  take  me  to  Copenhagen 
at  once  ! ’’  The  devil  then  asked  what  payment  he  was  to  get,  and  the 
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answer  was,  “ You’ll  get  the  souls  of  all  those  that  sleep  in  church  to- 
morrow morning  ! ” The  devil  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  terms  and 
immediately  took  the  priest  on  his  back  and  flew  over  hill  and  dale  and 
sea,  and  they  reached  Copenhagen  in  good  time.  The  Cathedral  was 
crowded  for  the  Christmas  service  that  morning,  for  the  people  all  wanted 
to  see. and  hear  the  famous  preacher  from  the  North  of  Norway.  The 
king  and  queen  were  in  their  stalls  when  Fetter  Dass  ascended  the  pulpit. 
He  expected  to  find  on  the  desk  the  words  of  the  text  from  which  he  was 
to  preach  ; but,  instead,  he  found  a blank  sheet  of  paper.  Holding  the 
paper  up  he  said,  “ There’s  nothing  here  ! Nothing  here  ! ” Then  he 
delivered  a penitential  sermon  of  such  power  and  eloquence  that  King 
and  Queen,  and  Court  were  stricken  in  conscience  and  melted  into  tears. 
But  there  were  no  sleepers  in  church  that  morning,  and  so  there  was  no 
fee  for  the  devil.  The  preacher,  however,  was  appropriately  rewarded 
and  thanked  for  his  service  ; and  it  was  a very  sorry  devil  that  carried 
Fetter  Dass  back  that  afternoon  to  Alstadhaug  for  the  evening  service 
there. 


Fetter  Dass  was  a great  preacher  whose  beneficent  influence  reached 
far  beyond  his  parish  and  the  diocese.  He  was  a great  religious  poet 
the  appreciation  of  whose  country  was  testified  to  by  the  issue  of  more 
than  forty  editions  of  his  works.  And  we  have  seen  that  this  beloved 
poet  and  preacher  became  a great  saga  figure  to  whom  legend  in  that 
superstitious  age  gave  powers  of  wizardry  that  overcame  all  the  craft  of 
the  devil.  Indeed  these  innumerable  legendary  tales  are  just  another 
testimony  to  the  love,  esteem  and  imbounded  faith  ui  their  minister  to 
whom,  in  their  opinion,  nothing  seemed  impossible. 

When  Fetter  Dass  died  in  1707  the  sailors  and  fishermen  in  the  North 
and  West  of  Norway  sewed  a square  of  black  cloth  on  the  sails  of  their 
boats  in  sad  memory  of  their  hero  and  departed  friend.  As  one  journeys 
along  Norway’s  fjords  he  may  at  this  day  still,  more  than  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  occasionally  see  on  some  fishing  boat  that  patch  of 
mourning  which  shows  that  Fetter  Dass  is  remembered  yet  with  affec- 
tion and  pride. 

And  surely  it  is  not  imfitting  that  a Church  like  ours,  which  has  had 
some  great  poet -preachers  of  its  own,  should,  in  the  Records  of  the  Scottish 
Church  History  Society,  have  at  least  a brief  accoimt  of  a Scoto-Norwegian 
who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  and  the  foremost  poet 
in  Norway  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  was  the  son  of  an  exile 
from  Scotland  for  his  religious  faith  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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